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VINnDICATION, Se. 


THIS author thinks it proper to in- 
SA troduce his remarks by paying his 
= Lordſhip a few ccmplements ; par- 
US; * ticularly, on his being ſo ſtrenuous 
9 2 vindicator of private judgment and 
=_ univerſal freedom of inquiry: What he fays 
| upon this ſubject, may with the greateſt pro- 
priety be call'd mere complement, when it is 
obſery'd that in another part of his book, where 
the author appears in a different character, and 
ſpeaks in the name of the wiſe/t and beſt of 
the Engliſb clergy, he complains of his Lord= 
ſhip for endeayouring to znfitll illegal Opini- 
ons, p. 400. and had in the pages immediately 
preceding made this remark, That our excel= 
lent and unrivaled conſtitution allows a perfect 
freedom of inquiry; which, when compar'd with 
the XXth article and the canons of the church, 
| plainly ſhews, that the perfect liberty for which 
this author is an advocate, is very different from 
that which my Lord Shafteſbury fo generouſly | 
aſſerted. And indeed, before he has finiſhed this 
part of the ceremonial, he precipitately enters 
upon an apology for his Lordſhip's having ex- 
tremely labour 4 a point ſo plain, as what may 


albu 


4 


iy appear flrange to ſome,, and inſinnates 
fo the 2 which 11 Lordſhip, had; for 
ſo doing are now dying away, p. 3, 4. As it is 
hard to conceive who they are to whom it 
ſhould appear ſo mighty ſtrange, that a real 
lover of liberty ſhould take every opportunity 
of appearing in defence of it; ſo, I believe, 
were his Lordſhip now alive, and capable of 
favourin ; the public with his ſentiments, we 
ſhould find them to be very different from 
what this author ſu ggeſts. The noble writer 
has himſelf informed us in the concluſion of 
his Eſay on the freedom of wit and bumour, that 
at the time of his writing it, the falons of cer- 
| fain 2ealous gentlemen „ (by. wha, 17 1 preſ ume, 
he means gentlemen of the like intolerant 
z principles mentioned by our, author in his third 
page) had been pared by the. magiſtrate, but as 
— did not hen look upon that as a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon againſt his infiſting ſo copiouſly and 
ſtrongly upon the rights of private judgment, 
| and the privilege of free and unreſtrained, 
| _. thought: I imagine, that were he ow among 
3 us, he would think that there were till 
B ſome reaſons for all the true and cordial 
triends of religious liberty, or the natural 
unalienable claim of mankind to the uſe and 
exerciſe of their own reaſon, upon every ſubject 
of ſpeculation, to exert themſelves reſolutely 15 
and with courage in its behalf: and thank 
| heaven, there are ſome among us who can ſee. 
| ſuch reaſons, and are duly. intluenc'd by them. 
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May their numbers daily increaſe! The au- 

thor likewiſe expreſſes. his approbation of the 
noble writers frequent recommendation f polite- 
& neſs, chearfulneſs and good humour” in the pro- 


ſatution ' of our moſt important inquiries, and then 


proceeds to lay down the particular ſubject of 


Tu ſecond ſection conſiſts wholly of ſome 
remarks upon the noble authors manner of 


handling this ſubject, which I ſhall have o- 


caſion to conſider bye and bye. | 


Tur beginning of the third ſection, which 
conũſts of ſeveral obſervations upon the pow-- 


ers of ſenſe, imagination, memory and reaſon, 
I ſhall intirely paſs over, as having in my 

apprehenſion, very little connection, even with 
the author's own plan, but- at p. 16. he advances :: 

a diſtinction, of Which he makes conſiderable 
uſe in the courſe of his Eſſay, and which 

for that reaſon it may be proper to conſider. 
He there tells us, That perhaps there is no 
ſpecies of writing, except only that of mere 


narration, but what will fall under the denomi- 


nation of poetry, eloquence or argument. It is 
' needleſs to conſider what is here offer'd upon 
the ſubject. of poetry, the author himſelf inti- - 
mating, p. 21. that it is not ſo immediately rela- 
tive to the point before him; with reſpect to 


eloquence, he expreſſes himſelf thus, p. 21. 


Eloquence then is no other than a ſpecies of poetiy 
applied to the particular end of perſuaſion. But 
if eloquence be a ſpecies of poetry, how is it 


con- 


—_— 


(Ce. 


conſiſtent with the diſtinction idove-mentionrd#; 
Can eloquence be a ſpecies of poetry, and yet 


each of them be a diſtinct ſpecies: of writing? 


Another obſervation which this author makes 
with reſpect to eloquence, p. 22. is this, 
Jo that every opinion which eloquence inſtills, 
though it be the pure reſult of certain fietitious 


images impreſſed upon the fancy, is always regard- 


ed as the reſult of rational convittion, and re- 
cerved by the mind as truth. And are there 
not many arguments which are th: reſult of 
certain fictitious images impreſſed upon the fan- 
cy? (Of which perhaps the Eflay we are now 
conſidering, may afford a lively ſpecimen) and 
are not the opinions which theſe inſtill al- 
ways regarded as the reſult of rati onal convidtion, 
and received by the mind as truth? Notwith- 
ſtanding therefore any thing contained in this 
obſervation, there may not be that wide eſſen- 
tial difference between eloquence and argument, 
which this author is ſo fond of eſtabliſhing, 
and which according to him is pointed out 
by the lines and boundaries which nature has 


preſcrib'd, p. 16. But in order more effectually 


to ſupport this diſtinction, the author takes 
notice, p. 26. That the mighty orators, who could 
ſtway the paſſions of a mixed multitude, found their 
art baffled and everthrown, when 0 Ppoſed 7 the 
cool determinations of cunning miniſters, 67 the 
determined will ꝙ arbitrary maſters. And will 
not the determined will of ickiteary maſters, 
even tho' their miniſters ſhould not happen 


0 
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to be over and above cunning, be ſufficient 
to baffle likewiſe the beſt and moſt forcible 
arguments that human reaſon can invent? Did 
not King James the firſt, and his Son, the royal 
martyr baffle for a time, ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
remonſtrances, remonſtrances fill'd with ſuch 
cloſe and cogent reaſonings as would have con- 
vinced any underſtandings, but thoſe of tyrants 
and oppreſſors? Obſerve the ſtyle of our Br:- 
riſb Solomon. Mr. Speaker, we have heard by 
divers reports to our great grief, that our 
cc diſtance from the houſes of Parliament, caus'd 
by our indiſpoſition of health, has embolden'd 
the fury and popular ſpirit of ſome of the 
commons, 70 argue and debate publickly of mat- 
< ters far above their reach and capacity, tending 
to our high diſhonour and breach of preroga- 
< tive royal; theſe are therefore to command 
« you to make known in our name unto the 
* houſe, that none therein, from henceforth, do 
_ * meddle with any thing concerning our 
government, and deep matters of ſtate”. * 
But this author not content with making elo- 
quence and argument a diſtinct ſpecies of wri- 
ting endeavours to ſet them at irreconcileable 
variance. To this purpoſe he tells us, . 29. 
That eloquence gains its end of perſuaſion by 
Hering apparent trit h to the imagination, as ar- 
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* Letter of king James the 5 to Sir Thomas 


Richardſon, fataler of the houſe of COMMONS, ap. Cokes detectios 
of the court and [cates &c. P. 119. V. I. 
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gument gains its proper end of conviction by offe- 


ring real truth to the underfianding. Do all 
arguments then conyey real truth to the 
underſtanding? If fo, there is an end of all 
diſtinction between truth and falſhood-; ſince 
arguments and the moſt formal and peculiar | 
rules of ratiocination may be, and frequently are 


applied on both fides of a queſtion; if they 


do not, then what becomes of our author's dif- 
tinction? Or, do real truths convince any other- 
wiſe than by being apparent truths ? Or how 
can eloquence gain its end of perſuaſion by 
offering apparent truth to the imagination, 
any farther than the imagination influences 
the underſtanding ? The author however pro- 


ceeds to illuſtrate his obſervation, by ſaying, 


ibid. That to inſtruction or inquiry every ſpectes 
of eloquence muſt for ever be an enemy. What! 
that ſpecies, (to make uſe. of the author's 
terms, tho' it be indeed an effential part or 
branch of whatever deſerves the name of elo- 
quence) which conſiſts in giving clear ideas, in 
making choice of the propereſt words for that 
end, in a juſt arrangment of arguments, and 


in a ſtrong and forcible deduction of the con- 
cluſions ariſing from them? What was it that 


occaſion' d Socrates to be reckoned: one of the 
moſt eloquent of men, but the happy talent he 
had of conveying the moſt rational ideas in 


the moſt convincing manner? And if, as is 
abundantly plain, there 1s no ſpecies of elo- 
quence but what muſt include clearneſs and 
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perſpicuity 3 then is it ſo far from being true 
that every ſpecies of eloquence muſt for ever be an 


enemy to ſpeculative inſtruction and inquiry; that 
on the contrary, there is no ſpecies of it, 


of which this branch at leaſt muſt not be 


p applied for the ſucceſsful diſcovery and com- 


munication of truth. The author ſeems to have 
been aware of this difficulty, and has there- 


fore introduced, p. 30. a faving clauſe from 


Mr. Locke, in which order and clearneſs, tho 
branches of the art of rhetoric are expreſſly 


_ excepted by him when making objections to that 
art; and tho' this obſervation contains more of 
truth in it, then the previous one of the authors, 
yet does it intirely deſtroy that oppoſition and 
contrariety between eloquence and argument, 
which he ſeems ſo deſirous of eſtabliſhing. 


Bur tho' we have hitherto ſeen elo- 


7 quence thus deſpiſed, and beyond meaſure de- | 


of a different light; and we are told, p. 30. 


That / we regard what is of more importance 
to @ man than mere ſpeculative truth, I mean 
the practical ends of human life and moral action, 
then eloquence aſſumes a higher nature: Nor 
is there in this practical ſenſe, any neceſſary 
connection between moving the paſſions and miſ- 
leading the judgment. This I muſt own, is 

a very extraordinary diſcovery, and very few 


have, I believe, hitherto imagined, that the 


paſſions were more concern'd in ſpeculative 
truth, than in mor al action 4 are not the paſ- * 


B ſion: 
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fions and not ſpeculative truth the ammediate 
ſubject of morality? Or in what other way 


can the judgment be poſſibly miſled by the 


paſſions, than in this practical and moral {ſenſe ? 


Are there any paſſions in our nature, which 
_ cauſe an averſion to this or that particular 


truth as ſuch ? Or does not the judgment on 


| the other hand ſtand ready to embrace with 
the utmoſt impartiality and indifference every 
thing that has the appearance of truth, till it has 
received a falſe bias from ſome cm inclina- 
tion or perverted paſſion ? So that the direct con- 
trary of what this author aſſerts is the manifeſt 


truth of the caſe, and it is in this practical or mo- 


ral ſenſe only that there can be any connection be- 
tween miſleading the judgment and moving tage 
paſſions. But tho' our author has in this paſſage | | 
_ endeavoured to pay a compliment to eloquence(of 
what kind it is we have ſeen,) yet ſhe is not long, : 
it ſeems, to be thus well thought of, and in the 
very I next page, we are told, that eloquence is of 
4 vague, unfleady nature, merely relative to the 
imaginations and paſſions of mankind. What 
then becomes of the reſpective provinces, the 
ſeveral boundaries of poetry, eloquence and argu- | 
ment, which nature has preſcribed, and which 5 
this author had ſo minutely pointed out in 
his 16th and 17th pages? Is nature ſo fickle 
and changing that even her boundaries 2 are vague, = 
and her Imes unſteady ? Has eloquence two | 
natures, one bounded and confining it to a 


peculiar Hovince, the other Living! it full ſcope 
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| varrantable ;  fince, 


zs a neceſſary characteriſtic. 
the author calls, p. 41. lighting % a central 
branch, in order to judge aright -# Fe proper- 


parative 


3 


to range and wander at | large ? If fo, he 
may poſſibly ſometime or another make an 
inroad upon the province of argument, which 


- ho perhaps not quite ſo agreeable to our au- 
thor in ſome of his minds; yet I ſee not 


how he could juſtly blame her, or call it wn- 


according to him, this 
would be altogether as natural as keeping 


within her own Boundaries. Nay, our author him- 
elf, P. 37. has been ſo complaiſant as to conduct 
her into this very province, and tells us, p. 37. 

that amongſt theſe ſeveral kinds of eloquence, juſt "ſs 

of thought and expreſſion, ſtriking figures, argument 


adorn d with every pathetic grace are the characters 


of the higheſt : Sophiftry and buffconery, ambiguous 
and diſhoneſt hints, coarſe language, 


falſe and 
indecent images, are the characters of the Inweſt. 


Thus fays our author, p. 38. We are at length. 


arrived at the point where eloquence and ar- 
gument, perſuaſion and conviction unite; 


having 
been before at points, where they were EY 


only diſtin, but quite oppoſite and inconſiſtent. 
The reſult then of this moſt ingenious diſqui- 
fition is, that the loweſt kind of eloquence, 

which has no argument in it, is a dittinct 


ſpecies of writing from that of which argument 


8 
And this is What 


tions of a ſpacious dome. 
As the author has been ſo large | in his com- 
view of eloquence and argument; 
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what he ſays upon the ſeparate head of ar- 
gument is very brief, and may be paſs d over 
without doing any injuſtice to the propoſed 


ſubject of this Eſſay. Some perhaps will be cu- 
rious to know why this writer has taken fo 


much pompous and learned pains, (tho as it 


happens, with ſo little effect) to ſeparate elo- 
quence from argument, and ſet them at va- 
krlance with each other. The author himſelf 
has given us the reaſon, and we find by what 
he ſays, p. 41. that it was to enable the intel- 
ligent reader to ſee with eaſe, that wit, raillery 


and ridicule in every ſhape they can poſſi bly afſume, 0 
are no other than ſo many ſpecies of poetry or 
eloquence, tho' perhaps his intelligent reader 
would not have been able to perceive the ſting 
of this obſervation, had not the author pre- 
viouſly taken care to inform him that there 
was high eloquence and low. eloquence, by the 


help of which diſtinction, the intended appli- 


cation of it may eafily be made. And thus 
we are come to that part of the Eſſay, where 
the author profeſſes to enter more di- 
i upon the ſubject of Ridicule, after ha- 
furniſh'd himſelf with ſuch ample ma- 
"terials for the thorough diſcuſſion of it. 
Bor as the whole of this Eſſay has a parti- — 
cular reference to the eee of the Ear! 
of Shafteſbury, I think it abſolutely neceſſary both 
for enabling the reader to form a right judgment 


O 


of the ſentiments of the noble author, and 


* 
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likewiſe for putting our remarks upon this 
Eſſayiſt, in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt light, to 


collect and place in one view, a few paſſages 


out of thoſe two treatiſes, to which the whole 
of what is advanced in this his firſt Eſſay does 


ſtill more immediately refer. The firſt paſſage 
which naturally offers it ſelf to conſideration 
is in his lerer on Enthuſiaſm. All I con- 
« tend for is to think of it, [religion, ] in a 
e right humour, and that this goes more than 
half way towards thinking rightly of it, 


<« is What I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate. 
« GOOD HUMOUR is not only the beſt 
« ſecurity againſt enthuſiaſm, but the beſt 
foundation of true religion”. C(Haracleriiſtes, 


Fa 


Vol. 1. Pp. 22. Again, p. 32. My notion is, 
that provided we treat religion with good 
« manners, we can never uſe too much good 


« humour, or examine it with too much Free- 
dam and familiarity”, P. 61. the noble au- 


thor expreſſes himſelf thus, One of thoſe 
ih om incipal lights or natural mediums, by which 
| cc t 


ngs are to be view 'd in order to a ee 
recognition is vidiculè itſelf, or that manner 


of progf, by which we diſcern whatever is 15 
liable to juſt raillery on any ſubje&”. In 


« good earneſt, ſays his Lordſhip, Pp. 62. when 


© one conſiders what uſe is ſometimes. made 
of this ſpecies of wit, and to what an ex- 


« ceſs. it has ariſen of late in ſome characters 
of the. age, one may be ſtartled a little, and 


in 


(ia) 
te in doubt what to think of the practice, or 


«© whither this rallying humour will at length 
« carry us”. P. 69. the noble writer ob- 


ſerves that „tis the habit alone of reaſoning 
« which can make a reaſoner. And men can 
c never be better invited to the habit, than 


« when they find pleaſure in it. A freedom 
« of raillery, a liberty in decent language to 


« queſtion every thing, and an allowance of 
« unravelling or refuting any argument, with- 
out offence to the arguer, are the only terms 
Which can render ſuch ſpeculative converſa- 
e fion any way agreeable”. And p. 77. that 
« we ſhall grow better reaſoners by reaſoning 
* pleaſantly, and at our eaſe”. In p. 
be expreſſes himſelf thus, e can hardly 


imagine, that in a pleaſant way, men 
« ſhould ever be talked out of their love of 
« ſociety, or reaſon'd out of humanity and 
« common ſenſe. A mannerly wit can hurt no 


« cauſe or intereſt, for which I am in the 


e [eaſt concerned; and philoſophical ſpeculati- 


"os 


ons, politely managed, can never ſurely ren- 


« der mankind more unſociable or uncivilized”. 
P. 128. the noble author addreſſes his friend 
in this manner: «By this time, my friend, 


« you may poflibly I hope be ſatisfied, that as 


„ am in earneſt in defending raillery, fo. 1 


©« can be ſeber too in the uſe of it. Tis in re- 


« ality a ferions ſtudy, to learn to temper and 


e regulate that humour, which nature has gi- 
cc 


ven us as a more lenitive remedy againſt vice, 
and ; 


4 13 T- 


. al a ; Kind of ſpecitic againſt ſuperſtitioꝶ and 
« malancholy deluſion. There is a great diffe- 
« rence between ſeeking how to raife a laugh 
* from every thing, and ſeeking in every thing 
« what juſtly may be laugh'd at“. And in 
. the following page, A man muſt be ſoundly 


« ridiculous who with all the wit imaginable 


5 would go about to ridicule w:/dom, or laugh 
« at honeſty or good manners. And once more, 


cc 


P. 134. let the ſolemn reprovers of vice 


60. proceed 1 in the manner moſt ſuitable to their 
e genius and character. I am ready to con- 
« gratulate with them on the ſucceſs of their 
„ []abours in that authoritative way, which is 
allowed them: I know not, in the mean 


« time, why others may not be allowed to 


cc bonds folly, and recommend. Wiſdom and 


« virtue if oflibly they can, in a way of 
ce peaſantry and mrth”, 


| By. attending to theſe paſſages, we may ea- 


fly learn what it was the noble author de- 


ſigned to recommend in his letter concerning 


enthuſiaſm, and his Eſſay on the freedom of 
wit and humour, and what he meant by the 
Teſt of Ridicule; and be of courſe qualified to 
try the force and value of thoſe remarks and 
criticiſms, which the writer we are now 
conſidering, has made upon thoſe two treatiſes. 


And it will be very natural to obſerve in the 
firſt place, what little reaſon this Eſſay-writer 
had to complain (from him a moſt aukward 


complaint indeed) of the noble author tor not 


| hav- 


% 
having condeſcended to a little more precifion in 
the queſtion now before us, p. 7. This is a to- 

5 pic he has copiouſly enlarged upon, and tells 
| || us, p. 9. that the Formaliſt when coping with the 
sf mercurial ſpirit of modern wit is under a dou= 
| | ble difficulty, not only to conquer his enemy, but 
i 1 to find bim. An enemy, it ſeems, the author 
5 was reſolved to find, and it was lucky me- 
1 thinks, that what he could not fo eaſily ' 
{ j _ diſcover in the two treatiſes of the noble 
1 author, he ſhould readily meet with in his 
| own imagination, where he had before pre- 

ö par'd his weapons and artillery. But it ap- 
pears from the foregoing paſſages, that tze 
noble author not only knew what he himſelf |! 
was aiming at, but intended that his reader 


| ns ſhould know it too, and is very far from 
Il * being ſuch an hufſar in diſputation as this Eſſayiſt 
| would perſuade us to believe. Does he not bj 
1 in ſection the third of his letter con- 
| || cerning enthuſiaſm, expreſſly lay down the 
Li very thing he intended to demonſtrate ? | 
And again, in the fourth ſection, My notion 
is, &c, And at the cloſe of his Ffſay on the | 
freedom of wit and humour, p. 149. He expreſſly 
calls the ſubject of that and the former trea- 
tiſe his cauſe, making ſome reflections upon the | 
manner in which he had been handling it. 
This in my apprehenſion, looks a good deal 
Uke method and order: In confirmation of 
which remark, let it be remember'd as be- 


— - ters — — 


. 

5 

fore hinted, that every one of the above- N 
8 — 5 es 3 cited 
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cited paſſages ar are taken out of en two treatiſes 


already mentioned, in which one and the ſame 
ſubject is purſued: So that, if this Eſſay-wri- 
ter had been any thing of a Gleaner, he need- 


ed not to have dan at a great deal of trou- 


ble in diſcovering his Lordſhips drift and de- 


ſign; and yet with all his picking up he has 
never once throughout his Whole Eſſay given 


his reader a fair view, or even a ſingle glance 


of the real ſentiment which the noble au- 
thor intended in theſe two treatiſes to incul- 


Z cate; no, not ſo much as of the ſubject 
matter of them; but has dreis'd up an uncouth 


prepoſterous phantom, inſiſts upon it that that 
was what the noble writer undertook to de- 


fend, and then triumphs over him for having 
ſo indifferently perform'd his part. "Tis in the 


68th page that this phantom is exhibited to view; 
where we are told, that r:dicule is made the 
teſt of what 1s rational, inflead of reaſon be- 
ing made the teſt of what is ridiculous. Look 


back, reader, look back to the foregoing quota- 
tions, and ſee whether his Lordſhip has ever 
once oppoſed ridicule to reaſon, or conſidered 


them as two different mediums of diſcovering 
truth, as this author farther intimates, p. 65, 
and p. 83. Or whether, on the contrary, it does 
not Bolt evidently and undeniably appear, that 
his ſole aim was to inculcate a particular 
method of reaſoning, which he thought beft 

fitted for the inveſtigation of truth. Is not 
the ridicule he contends for ſuch as is con- 


F ſiſtent 
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ü 
ſiſtent with unraveling and refuting arguments, 
and that may be introduced into phriojophical 


ſpeculations ? This is ſo far from oppoſing ri- 


dicule to reaſon, which is what the noble 
yon” is charged with, that it is on the contra- 

„directly and in the moſt expreſs manner, 
e it ſubſervient to it; and this perhaps 
appear'd ſafficiently clear, even 
from the E//ays on the Cbaracteriſtics, if the au- 
thor had happen'd to quote a paſſage intire, 
of which he has only given a part, p. 65. 
The paſſage I refer to, is that in the Eſſay 


on the freedom of wit and humour, . 61. 


One of thoſe principal lights or natural mediums 


by which thi ungs are to * view'd, in order to 


Here 12 


thorow recognition, 1s ridicule itfeif. 
Efſay-writer ſtops, but the noble author goes 


on, or that manner of proof, by which wwe a; T0 


cern whatever is liable to Juſt raillery on any 


alject. Is recommending a manner of prof 

 oppojſimg reaſon? Or is pointing out a method 

of troof, by which to diſcern whatever is lia- 
ble to juſt raillery on any ſubject, the ſame Þ 
thing as making ridicule a teſt of truth, in- 
dependent of all: argumentative trial, or rational Þ 


examination? I ſay argumentative trial or ratio- 


nal examination, becauſe no one (it might have 
been imagin'd) who but believes my Lord 
Shafteſbury to have been a writer of common 
ſenſe, would ever imagine that he could poſſibly 
intend to lay down ſuch an abſurd and ſelf- 
repugnant propoſition as this, that the mere 


— at a thing would be a proper or 
ſufficient 
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deſerved to be laughed at. As 
Was fully 


wards detecting 
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folficivin way of trying whether the thing 


his Lordſhip 
perſuaded that the higheſt ridicule 
may poſſibly take place in matters of ſpecu- 


lation, controverſy and argument, and that it 
had actually been introduced into them; ſo 
he as well as others, knew that the natural 


and proper rule by which to diſcover what 
was ridiculous” in reaſons province, was the 
uſe of reaſon; in like manner as our ſenſe of 


order, beauty and proportion, judges and deter- 
mines as to what is ridiculous in architecture, 
painting and dreſs, or whatever elſe muſt be 
ſuppoſed naturally to fall under their cogni- 
zance and inſpection. But then he juſtly ſuppoſ- 


ed that there muſt be ſome certain way and me- 


th:d of uſing 


this reaſon, which might be 
more ſucceſsful than any other, not only to- 
the ridiculous, but alſo towards 


diſcovering the ſolid and the true. This e- 
tlod it was his deſign in the two treatiſcs to 
recommend, and what it was is abundantly plain 
from the fore- cited paſſages, Which ſhew it 


to be no other than reaſoning upon every 


ſubje&t in an eaſy, chearful, good humour'd 
Way, which the noble author. recommends in 
oppoſition to that ſour and melancholy, that 
magiſterial and impoſing manner of treating 
religion, which in his opinion has done ſuch 
infinite miſchief in the world. Nothing can be 
plainer than that his Lordſhip 
idicule as ſynonimous to freedom, familiarity, 


uſes the word 


C2. „ go 


| 5 ( 20 ) 


* good humour, and the like. This indeed is : 
0 what the Eſſay-writer takes notice of, but in 
I ſuch a manner as muſt neceſſarily deceive thoſe 
1] of his readers, who are not acquainted with 
1 my Lord Shafteſoury's writings. He tells us, 

{ {8 p. 71. that by ſifting and mixing his terms * 

bl || (the noble author ) generally ſides inſenfibly into , 
1 mere encomiums hon good breeding, chearfulneſs, = 
1 eurnbanity and free inquiry. Moſt admirable cri: 
i 1 tic! thus to repreſent an author as fading in- 

0 ſenſibly into What is the profeſs d, deliberate 
T7. and uniform deſign of his Whole work. Al 
| 1 contend for, (ſay his Lordſhip) zs 10 think 1 
[10 F it, i. e. religion in a right humour, and that this | 
i goes more than Half way towards thinks ng rightly | 
Ft, is ache, I ſhall endeavour to demonſirate, _ 
. It immediately follows, GOOD HUMOUR zs | 
nt only the beſt ſecurity, &c. as above. Thus | 
| 4 evident is it, that good- breeding, chearfulneſs, 5 
14 urbanity and free inqui ry were the purpoſed 
U ſubject of his diſcourſe in theſe two treatiſes; Þ 
| | l yet does this author take upon him to aſſert 1 
| | nm direct contradiction to his Lordſhip S own 


moſt exprets and ſerious declaration, that they 
were not the purpoſed ſubjects of them, but 
that he only /d into them en And then 
las the Eſſay- writer goes on) from theſe premiſes 
often draws conſequences in favour of ridicule, as 
Fit were an equivalent term, As it is ſo very 
plain from peruſing the treatiſes, and even from 
the fingle paſſage juſt now quoted, that the 
noble author did indecd conſider it as an equi- 


valent 
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valent term; and as he had a right to conſider 
and make uſe of it as an equivalent term; ſo it 
is little wonder he ſhould do ſo, when it is 


conſidered that his favourite author Horace, 
had uſed it in the ſame ſenſe before him. 


Ridiculum art fortius & melius magnas pletuumque 


fecat res. For who can imagine that Horace 
meant any thing elſe than that pleaſantry and 


good humour, (the natural conſequence of 


which when freely, i. e. juſtly indulged, would be 


on ſome occaſions, and that innocently a ſmile 


or a laugh) that this, I ſay, was a much bet- 
ter way of trying the worth and value of things 
| than ſharpneſs and ſeverity? And accordingly his 
| Lordſhip has quoted this very paſſage, as ex- 
| prefling his own opinion and ſenſe of the mat- 
ter. To the fame purpoſe 1 is the motto prefix- 
dd to his letter concerning enthuſiaſm, Ridentem 
dicere verum quid vetat ? Which two lines alone 
do eaſily ſuggeſt a much better and juſter 
idea of the deſign of the author in the two 
treatiſes then can poſſibly be gathered from all 
that this Eſſay-writer has picked up, out of the 
author himſelf which he has ſcattered through 
huis Eſſay, and diſpoſed of with ſuch peculiar 
dexterity, as to rob it of all the manly ſenſe. 


and meaning, with which it appears in the 
original work, and of neceflity to deceive. 


1 thoſe who read this Eſſay y, but have never had 
the infinitely greater pleaſure of converſing 


with the Characteriſtic of the noble writer. 
And 
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two treatiſes, and from 
have been made upon them, it is eaſy to 
ſee that ſuppoſing this author had indeed 
offer d all that Tully has ſaid about Ridi- 


cule in his ſecond FRY de oratore, it would 


* — — 
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And here, before 1 proceed, it may be proper 


to obſerve, what an agreeable variety and ex- 


change of phraie and expreſſion is to be met 


with in the two treatiſes we are now deſcanting 
upon, even when the author is more particu- 


larly reminding the reader of the peculi- 


ar and leading point he is fo ſtrenuouſly pur- 


ſuing ; which he does by the promiſcuous ufe 
of the terms freedom, humour, raillery, ridicule, 


mir ib, pleaſantry, and others of the fame gene- 


ral meaning. Poſſibly this may appear to ſome 


an obſervation altogether trifling and unneceſſa- 


ry; but the reaſon of my making it is this; 
that many have affected to ſpeak of my Lord 


Shafteſbury's writings, (and in this they have 


been implicitely followed by others) as if Ridi- 
cule was the burthen of every page, and con- 
tributed to the formation of almoſt every 


period: And thoſe who have never yet peruſed | 


them, may very poſſibly be ſurprized to find 
how ſparingly that word or any other of the 


like derivation 1s made uſe of, even in thoſe 


very treatiſes which are the ſubject of this 
Eſjay upon Ridicule, but th go on. | 


F RO M the foregoin : paſſages out of the 
he obſervations that 


have been as little to the purpoſe, as is the reſt 


of his Eſſay for what have puns and jokes, 
Viuitti- 
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kind or branch of eloquence. 


likewiſe to the paſſages, which have before 


(28) 


elan and facetious turns to do with the 


leading principles, and gang. defign of theſe 
two treatiſes? Theſe are what his Lordſhip 


would perhaps have admitted as the natural 


conſequence of that eaſe and pleaſantry with 
which he would have truth inveſtigated, and 


principles canvaſs'd ; but he intirely agreed 


with Tully in looking upon them as the /owe/? 
By looking back 


been quoted from the noble author, the rea- 


der will be able to judge of the propriety of 


a remark made by this Eſſay-writer, p. 106. 
He tells us, That Lord Shafteſbury himelf, in 
many other parts of his book, ſtrongly inſſts on 

the neceſſity of bringing the imaginations and 
= paſſions under the dominion of reaſon, and quotes 


paſſage from the Fay on the freedom 


E of wit and humour, in which the noble writer 
' obſerves, that © the only poiſon to reaſon is paſſi- 
5 on, for falſe reaſoning is ſoon redreſs d where 


<« paſſion is removed”, ſpeaking of that Horror 


and conſternation which thro' the mutual an- 
5 tipathies of a party ſpirit, ſome are apt to 
fall into upon the very hearing certain propoſi- 


; tions of philoſophy. 


The Effay-writer adds, and 
it is difficult to aſſign any cauſe that will not 
reflect fome diſhonour on the noble <oriter, why 


| he ſhould thus ſtrangely have privileged this paſſi- 


on of contempt ( ſo he affects to call the natural 


{ inclination to Ridicule) from /o neceſſary a 
1 *. 


But does it not appear in the 


cleareſt 


6 24 


cleareſt manner poſſible, that his Lordſhip ne- 
ver did make any ſuch attempt? Does tal king 
in good earneſt of the exceſſes to which this ſpecies 
of wit is riſen of late? Does his ſaying, that 
there is @ great deal of difference between ſeekins © 
how to raiſe q laugh from every thing, and feek- 
ing in every thing what Juſily may be laughed at 2 
Does the hope he cxprefies to his friend of his 
being ſatisfied that as he was in earneſt in de= 
| |} fence of raillery, fo he could be ſober too in the 
( | Uſe of it? Does his ſaying that z7 zs in reality, 
| | 4 ſerious ſtudy, to learn to temper and regulate 
" | bis natural humour? Once more, Does his fay- 
1 ing, that 4 man would be feundly ridiculous, who 
with all the wit imaginable, would go about to 
ridicule wiſdom or laugh at honeſty and good mam 
| ners? I aſk it again, do theſe expreſſions look 
If || like privileging this paſſion from ſubjection? 
. Do they not all moſt clearly convey a direct 
cContrary ſentiment ? If therefore there be any 
1 diſhonour in the caſe, let the reader judge to 
1 whom it moſt juſtly belongs. Could any thing 
ö i de further neceſſary to vindicate the noble au- 
1188 thor from the miſrepreſentations of this Eflayiſt, 
178 and to point out the true ſcope and deſign of 
| 1 ttheſe his two treatiſes, I might obſerve, what 
do thoſe who are acquainted with them muſt 
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I indeed be very evident, that they were intend- Þ| 
0 end by the noble author as ſpecimens of that 
| very manner they recommend: Now as they Þ 


; . RR. do in fact abound with the moſt ſolid ſenſe, 
1 the cleareſt reaſoning, and the moſt convincing 
1 15 „ argu- 


e er en 
8 condeſcended to reveal to us, is moſt extra- 


FLY 


argument upon many ſubjects of the higheſt 
importance, and all conducted with inim table 


politeneſs and eloquence, fo I ſhall beg leave to 


give the reader one inſtance of the kind. 


In his Efay on the freedom of wit and hu 


mour, the noble author ſpeaking of Mr. Hobbes, 
(Who expoſed himſelf to much danger, and took | 


great pains 1n endeavouring to propagate his 
opinions) and other maintainers of the babe 


philoſophy, aſks, „What ſhould we fay t 


one of theſe at Cee. who in the DD 


„e of ſuch a cool philoſophy, ſhould aſſure us 


18 faithfully, that we were the moſt miſtaken 


„ men in the world, to imagine there was 


e any ſuch thing as natural faith or juſtice ? 


« for that it was only force and power which 


« conſtituted right. That there was no ſuch 
cc thing 1 in reality as virtue; no principle of or- 


der in things above or below; no ſecret 
c charm or force of nature, by which every 
one was made to operate willingly or un- 
© willingly towards public good, and puniſhed | 
or tormented, if he did otherwiſe, ——— 
Is not this the very charm itſelf? Is not 


e the gentleman at this inſtant under the pow- 
Sir! the philoſophy you have 


ordinary. We are beholden to you for your 
« inſtruction. But, pray, whence is this zeal 


« in our behalf? What are we to you ? Are 


* you our Father? Or if you were, why this 


* concern for us? Is there then ſuch a thing 
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* asg natural affeftion ? If not, why all this pains, 
« why all this danger on our account? Why 


* not keep this ſecret to yourſelf ? Of what 
* advantage is it to you to deliver us from the 


cheat“ ? This is ridicule, but then is it not 
reaſoning too? Tully, IJ preſume, would have 
been fo far from alda of ſuch a paſſage as 
this, as the /oweſt ect of genius, that he would 
on the contrary, have thought it worthy of 
being placed, as a ſhining ornament, in ſome of 


his own moſt admired performances. 


Having thus endeavoured to ſet the deſign 


of the noble author's two treatiſes in a juſt 
and clear light, I may proceed to 80 the 
remarks, which this Eſſay-writer has made 


upon Ge of his Lordſhips arguments and il- x 


luſtrations. The noble writer has obſerved, p. 1 1. 


That © gravity is of the very eſſence of impoſ- 


ture; upon which the Eſſayiſt makes this re- 
mark, this will do very little * big purpoſe, unleſs |. 

be can prove too that impoſture is of the effence | 
of gravity. p. 69. I ſhould have thought, 
that if gravity be of the eſſence of impoſture, | 
that would be a ſufficient ground for our en- 
_ deavouring to detect its gravity, and to intro- | 


duce into our reaſonings, ſuch a method as 


4 make us leſs liable to be impoſed upon 


y it, (and this can be no other than the way 


Fr of freedom and good humour) without trou- | 
bling ourſelves to conſider, whether the propo- | 
fition reverſed would hold equally true. I 
muſt however leave it to every one to judge 
s for 


et 


( 27 ) 
for himfelf okay; as ſharpneſs | is of - the ve- 
ry eſſence of a ſword, it would not be his 


wiſdom to fly from one brandiſhed in a mad- 


mans hands without ſtaying to examine whe- 


ther every thing that was ſharp was a ſword. 
hut there is another paſſage of the noble au- 


thor, which has afforded the Eſſay - writer 


abundant matter for exultation and triumph, 


| His Lordſhip ſpeaking of the reformation here in 
England, ſays, p. 


28. That had not the prieſts, 
& as is uſual, prefer'd the love of blood to all 


Other paſſions, they might in a merrier way, 


e perhaps, have evaded the greateſt force of our 
 * reforming ſpirit”, 
Phe noble writer forgets bis part, which is that 
P a believer and d proteſtant; and with reference 


70 the ſame paſſage tells us, p. 76. Here then lies 


Here ſays the Effayiſt, P. 7 5. 


the dilemma ; let his followers then get him off as 
they can : if their maſter be a believer, he has 


reaſor'd ill, if a free-thinker he has managed worſe, 
Get him off as they can, Sir | Nothing more eaſy. 
His Lordſhip had obſerved immediately before, 


that many of our firſt reformers, (it was to be 


feared) were little better than enthuſiaſts; this 


| he thought might have given ample occaſion 


to the Romiſh 
them in a facetious and good humour'd manner; 
and apprehended that ſuch a method might | 
have been more ſucceſsful towards putting a 


ſtop to the reformation, than the dreadful 
| perſecutions and cruelties of 


prieſts, to ridicule and expoſe 


Queen Mary's 
__ And his argument is plainly this ; _ 


if it may probably be ſuppoſed that mirtn 
and ridicule, even of the loweſt kind, and un- 
ſupported by any pretence to argument, (for it 
is of ſuch kind of ridicule he is here ſpeaking) 
might have been attended with ſome ſucceſs, 
merely thro' the force of good-humour, to- 
wards countenancing and upholding error; 
how much more reaſonable is it to imagine 
that a raillery of a more refined and delicate 
kind, animated by ſtrong and manly reafonings, 
ſhould be in a proportionably higher degree 
ſucceſsful for the diſcovery and confirmation 
of truth? Nor can I fee any thing in this 
argument that is inconſiſtent with the character, 
either of a believer, or a free-thinker; eſpecially 
as theſe two characters (to the honour of re- 
r ligion be it ſpoken) are perfectly compatible 
I with each other. But the Eſſayiſt in order 
0 to faſten this dilemma upon the noble author 
1 and his followers a little mote effectually, pro- 
. duces a paſſage from bifbop Burnet's hiſtory 
\ ___ of the reformation. Biſhop Burnet, (ſays he, 
= 5p. 76.) tells us, That in the year 1542, 
J -., 46. lays and interludes were a great abuſe: 
2] | « In them mock-repreſentations were made both | _ 
$018 of theclergy and the pageantry of their wor- 
<« ſhip. The clergy complained much of this as | 
ce an introduction to atheiſm, when things ſacred 
| Mere thus laughed at; and ſaid, they that be- 
{ I 5 « gun to laugh at abuſes, would not ceaſe till they 
1 c had repreſented all the myſteries of religion | 
| as ridiculous. The graver fort of reformers | 


did 
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did not approve of it; but political men 
encouraged it, and thought nothing could 


« more effectually pull down the abuſes that 


yet remained, than the expoſing them to the 


« ſcorn of the nation”. Now not to make an 
reflections upon the excellent logick of the Po- 


piſb clergy, (which ſome of another name have 


ſhewn themſelves willing to adopt) that mock- 


| repreſentations of them, and their pageantry muſt 
needs be an introduction to atheiſm; 1 would 

obſerve, that if there be any force in this 

paiece of hiſtory to ſupport the general argu- 
ment of the Eſſay- writer, or to weaken my Lord 
Shafteſbury's reaſoning, it ſolely and intirely de- 

pends upon taking it for granted, that the 

' graver ſort of reformers judged better in this 

affair than the political men; now as grave gen- 

' tlemen may happen ſometimes to be on the 
wrong fide of the queſtion, I preſume we 

| have here, an inſtance of it; and that the po- 
litical men were perfectly in the right. And I 


cannot but wiſh from my heart, that their 


| ſcheme had been purſued, (eſpecially as it was 
no way inconſiſtent with their beſt endeavours 
for convincing by reaſon and argument ;) and 
that in conſequence of this, no 
Lad been pulld down. Could there have been 
any mighty harm in pulling down abuſes ? Or 


aining abuſes 


are there any grave gentlemen who find their 
account in Keeping them up? 8 8 


Bur it 1s time we come to the caſe of 


Socrates. The noble author in his erter on en- 
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1 
251. ofin, 5 31. expreſſes himſelf thus, te, The 


ke * man who had ever appear'd in the 


« heathen world, was in the height of witty 
« times, and by the wittieſt of all poets, moſt 
* abominably ridiculed in a whole comedy, 
“ writ and acted on purpoſe. But fo far was 
„this from finking his reputation, or ſup- 
« prefiing his philoſophy, that they each in- 


 & creaſed the more for it, and he apparently 


e grew to be more the envy of other teachers“. 


This the Eflay-writer calls an extraordinary 4 


afjertion, P. 57. and tells us 15. and P. 58. 
That f appears from all the records of antiqui ty, 


that the wit of Ariſtophanes was the moft formi= 
 dable enemy that ever attacked the divine philoſo= 
pyber: this whetted the rage of a miſled muliitude, _ 


and dragged to death that virtue which has ever 


fince been the admiration of mankind. Notwith- 
ſanding all the , pains which the author has 
taken to eſtabliſh the truth of this obſervation, | 
and notwithſtanding it has, as he tells us, 


the authority of one whom he is pleaſed. od 


call the it writer of the preſent age, 


countenance and ſupport it; I cannot but | 


of a different opinion, fince (not to inſiſt 


upon the diſtance between the acting the co- 


medy and the death of Socrates) Plato has ſo | | 


expreſſly in his apology introduced Socrates as N 


ſaying, that if he was put to death neither Any- 
tus nor Melitus would be the cauſe of it, but 


the calumny and envy (dic Hν Te xou Yo) of a 


e and farce the enmity of his firſt 


oppoſ ers 


5 


1 


oppoſers among whom was Ariflophanes, is in the 
ſame apology, ſo plainly imputed to his wiſdom, 


high reputation, invincible reſolution, and unwea- 


ried diligence, 1 in detecting ignorance and expo- 
ſing vice and folly. After producing the authori- 


ty of Plato, it can ſcarce be neceſſary to obſerve 
that Diogenes Laertius introduces his account 


of the accuſation and death of Socrates in ſuch 


of Socrates 
as its original cauſe, how does this affect 


2 manner as plainly to impute them to that 
envy and malice, 
for wiſdom, * the freedom he took in de- 5 
tecting the ignorance of ſelf-conceited lophiſts, 
had expoſed him to, and actually brought upon 
him. 
preſent the comedy of the Chouds as the ori- 
' ginal cauſe of his death, inſtead of conſidering 
it as one of the effects of that envy which 
he ſo early 


length became a ſacrifice: from all which it 


which his high character 


And it is extreamly unnatural to re- 


incur'd, and to which he at 


appears, that what the Eflay-writer is pleaſed 


to call obflinacy and ignorance is not yet filen- 


ced. But ſuppoſing the accuſation and death 
Ta been owing to the comedy 


y thing that my Lord Shaſteſbury has 


„ afferted? « So far, ſays he, was this (this abo- 
| © minable ridicule) Fw ſinking his reputation 
and ſupprefling his philoſophy, that they 
« each increaſed the more for it”. 
not this be very true, notwithſtanding he was 
put to death, and is it not in fact true, that 
=: Socrates Was held in the higheſt reputation 


And might 


during 
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during his life-time, ſo after his death, the 


Athemans bitterly repented their cruel uſage 


of him (as the writer of his life juſt now 


mentioned informs us) erected a brazen ſta- 


tue to his memory, and avenged themſelves 
of his accuſers and judges? And as to his 
philoſophy it has been the ſtudy and delight 
of ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt of men, even 
to the preſent day. So far is it from being 


true, that either the reputation or philoſophy 


or virtue of Socrates were dragged to death by 
the comedy of Ariſtapbanes. With how much 
juſtneſs and propriety this caſe was introduced 
by the noble author, It is eaſy to diſcern ; 


"04 


for if a ridicule thus ſupported by malice and | | 


_ envy could not injure the reputation of Socra- 
tes, or ſupprels his philoſophy, how is it 
poſſible that the free and candid, the good 
humour'd, eaſy and ſociable manner of diſ- 
cuſſing truth, which he fo generouſly pleads 
for, ſhould be of the leaſt diſſervice to it? 


AND now as to the charge which is brought 


againſt the noble author for giving a falſe 
tranſlation of a paſſage in Ariſtotle, (Eſſay on the 
Characteriſt. p. 81.) I am content to leave 


it to the candid and ſenſible, to judge whether 


as he has in his marginal note, not only inſerted 
as much of the original as was neceſſary for | 
his purpoſe, but likewiſe referr d to the Latin 
tranſlation, this was not defign'd on purpoſe to 


prevent any impoſition, and to intimate that 


what occurs in the text was not intended as a 
_ literal 


681 


literal verſion, but only as a paraphraſe upon 


the ſaying of the ancient ſage, expreſſing, as 
he . 15 its meaning and foundation, p. 8 1. 


or whether it is likely, that if he intended 


an impoſition, he ſhould himſelf fo plainly and 


immediately detect it. If it be neceſſary to 
take any notice of the ſee-/aw obſervation, p. 84. 


it muſt needs be ſufficient to remark that it 
bears equally hard upon the ſaying of the 
ancient ſage himſelf, upon Aritotles quoting 
tit with approbation, and even upon this au- 
| thor's own tranſlation, as it does upon the 


noble writer, ſince there is the ſame general 


antitheſis in all; and making Gravity the teſt 


ce of humour, and humour of gravity,” can 
certainly have no more of contradiction in it, 


— than confounding ſerious argument by raillery, 


and raillery by ſerious argument, p. 82. 


MAN x other reflections there are in 


| this Eſſay on Ridicule, deſign d as a confutation 


of the noble author, which I think it quite 


unneceſſary to take particular notice of, as all 
appearance of their propriety immediately va- 


N niſnes upon conſidering the a true deſign and 
real ſcope of the two treatiſes it pretends to 


criticize. And having, as I hope, in the 


foregoing remarks, clearly pointed out that 
ſcope and deſign, and ſhewn that th e 7. eſt of 
Ridicule is no other than the teſt of free 


and chearful inquiry, or that unreſtrain d, ſo- 
ciable and pleaſant manner of inveſtigating 


B truth, and examining opinions, whi ch the CT. - 


. 


ble author had obſerved, with ſuch high ap- 
probation in the writings of the ancients; I 
need not, I think, enter upon a vindication 
of his ſentiments, or enlarge upon their pro- 
\priety, uſefulneſs and importance; they wil! 
Apeak ſufficiently in their own defence; and 
this Eflay-writer himſelf has been pleaſed to 
expreſs his approbation, as we have ſeen above, | 
of that chearfulneſs and good humour which 
is fo ſtrongly recommended, and ſo much in» 
fiſted on in the characteriſtics. The noble au- 
thor indeed knowing that men are never 
more diſpoſed to laugh then when they are 
my chearful and in good humour, and that the | 
| [= natural ſubjects of ridicule are never more fre- 
| 08 quently to be met with than when we. are 
_ conſidering the various opinions of mankind in 
| 13-1488 philoſophy and religion, and the manner in, 
| A which they have - argued for, and defended 
| 
a 


L them, allows and juſtifies a mannerly wit and 
decent raillery in all our ſpeculative inquiries, | 
ſl Sioking =. grontly wo the Mihonour 6h Þ 
| and religion to prohibit and reſtrain them. The | 
| Eſſay-writer, on the contrary, is for keeping | 
: 


N — 


ll ridicule remote from the operations of reaſon, 
| | 4 EE ens P. 96, 97. ' Nay, for its being wholly rejected 
1 an treating every controverted ſulject. But ho, 
gaaean this be reconciled to chearfulneſs and good- 
tl Humour in the proſecution of our moſt important 
| _: -* inquiries? How hard the | terms to be always 
I cChearful, yet obliged never to laugh ? This 
| wut himſelf has with a moſk ingenious pro | 
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14 
fuſion of words, and no doubt to the great 
edification of his reader, fill'd up an in- 
tire ſection, confiſting of ſeveral pages, with 
this one obſet vation, that in every part of the 
world, men are laughing one at another from 
Wapping even to Pegu; and if the courtier and 


the For- hunter take this liberty with each other, 
(I fuppoſe without any great harm,) if an in- 
nocent country-village be ſometimes ſet in an 
uproar of laughter by a well-meant joke, p. 54. 


Why may not philoſophical debates be inno- 
cently, and with a good-meaning refreſh'd and 
enlivened, and their chearfulneſs and good- 


humour ſupported by an agreeable and face- 
tious raillery? What injury can it be to truth 
or candid inquiry, ſo long as it is mutual, 
and what my Lord Shafteſbury contended for, 
that is fair play, be allaved in the ſame kind * 


Or ſhall religion and philoſophy only be ſeen 
to patronize abſurdity and folly, while every 


other 10 ſcience, and Ever Y noble | art freely a in- 


dulges a contempt and ridicule of whatever is 
foreign and unnatural, and tends to diminiſh 
their perfection and beauty ? This author in- 
_ deed endeavours to explode even the ſenſe of 
ridicule itſelf, and the feeling the ridiculous by 
calling them new-fongled expreſſions, p. 97. And 
yet, if we have not a fenſe of ridicule, what 


is it prompts us to laugh? If we do not 


| 1 5 feel the ridiculous, what is it we laugh at? 
But that he may ſtill more effectually eſta- 


bliſh his ſcheme, he obſerves, p. 105. That if 5 


E 2 5 22 


636 
the love of ridicule be not in itſelf a paſſim of 
the malevolent ſpecies, it leads at leaſt to thoſe 
which are ſo. Who would have thought that 
mirth and good-humour, or if the author 
chuſes that term, contempt when thus expreſſed 
and indulged, ſhould have ſuch a malignant 
tendency : ? Nor can 1 upon this author's aſſer- 
tion merely, believe it. The laughers (thoſe 
excepted who laugh in their ſleeves) have ever 
been an innocent race; nor do I remember 
to have once read of their meeting in coun= |? 
cil, either general or provincial, to invent odious 
; names of diſtinction, to thunder out new 
anathema's, to advance freſh claims of autho- 
rity and power over the underſtandings and 
conſciences of mankind, to kindle the fire of 
perſecution, to trample upon worth and ho- 


neſty, and to eſtabliſh iniquity by a law. It 
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BITTY is the men of formal aſpect and wiſe mein. 
h B diſtinguiſh'd by holy names and venerable ti- 2 
| 1 tles, who have always been employed, or ra- 
( | ther have always employed themſelves in this 


moſt malicious and infernal work. But our 
author having thus endeavour'd to exclude ridi- 
cule from controverted ſubjects, that we might 
not however be deprived of fo natural an enter- Þ 
tainment, has been ſo kind as to tell us what it is 
_ that we may innocently divert ourſelves with. The 
proper uſe of ridicule is to diſgrace known falſhood, 
and thus negatively at leaſt to enforce known truth. 
Yet this (with great caution he tells us) 
can only be DO * certain kinds of fa hood 
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637) 
or incongruity, to which we ſeem to have appro- 
priated the general name of folly, and (with till 


farther caution he adds)among the ſeveral branches 
F this chiefly I think to affectation, p. 107, 104. 


Thanks to the courteous author, if there ſhould 
be in this or any other part of the world an or- 
der of men, who call themſelves ambaſladors, 
without producing their credentials, who without 
any peculiar inveſtiture or attainments claim a 
peculiar holineſs of character, and moreover 


pretend to communicate that holineſs to ſtones 


and timber, to bricks and dirt; who 


3 


ſet up for an independent juriſdiction in this 


> world by the authority of Chriſt, who => 
his kingdom was not of this world, 


who affect t o pals for friends of Nang 5 


wWjhen in Wa they are undermining it; and 
if at the fame time there ſhould be any 
others who now all this to be falſbood, in- 
congruity and felly, they have this authors leave 


to laugh, but how much and how long I 
preſume not to fay. And this brings to my 


mind an odd contraſt, which the author takes 


notice of, p. 100. The oddity of the contraſt he 

tells us is remarkable enough, that he, (the au- 
thor of he independent whis ) ſhould pronounce the 
2 Tale of a Age ta be a © libel on chriſtiani- 
ty”, while it is in fact a * vindication of 


our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment” and at the ſame 


time entitle his own book, A vindication of 
our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment”, while it is in 


ö 1 3 „ libel. on chriſtianity” ö But What is 


„ it 
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it that hs. author of the independent why him 
libelled, but tyranny and arbitrary power, 

lefiaſtical uſurpation, and tly craft, cle- 
rical pride and mean-ſpirited ſuperſtition? And 


are theſe chriſtianity ? Or are they not on the 
contrary, its greateſt enemies ? Do they not 


corrupt its principles, obſtruct its uſefulneſs, 
deface its beauty, 
However, as to the Tale of a Tub”, the author 
onfider this maſter-piece of 


wit as a mode of eloquence, we ſhall find it indeed 
ng every member of 
the church of England in his own communion, 
giving him à thorough diftaſie of thoſe of 
Scotland and Rome, and ſo far as this may be 
regarded as a matter of 
the ridicule may 


efficacy a 


of great efficacy in confirm 


ublic utility, ' ſo far 


dou- 


a book that is full of obſcenity, 
ſwearing, and all manner of 


ble entendre, 


ſcurrility, and which even blaſphemes the atha- 
naſian myſtery ; of what great efficacy, I ay, ſuch 
a book can be towards eſtablithing every 
member of the church of England in their own 
communion is hard to conceive. 
| himſelf indeed afterwards ſays, p. 
noted apologue = 
cauſe its natural effect. is to create prejudice, 
and inſpire the contending parties with mutual 
diſiaſte, &c, But if = book had been better 
ſpared, might not this authour too have better 


This author 


Lud been better ſpared, be- 


* his encomiums upon it? His not doing 


may give ſome room to ſuſpect that % 
5 the 


and darken all its glory? 


be laudable. Of what great 


102. This 
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the grofſſe/# ridicule is not by every body 
SET be a thing of fo ae n aps 
pernicious a nature, let it but be employed 
on the right ſide of the queſtion. 

I flatter myſelf, that by attending to the 
ſeveral preceding remarks, and conſidering them | 
in a connected view, it may be clearly diſ=a 1 
cern'd that there is nothing advanced in this 
Effay on Ridicule, that can in the leaſt de- 
. gree depreciate from the merits of the two 
treatiſes of the noble author, whoſe ſentiments. 
are indeed ſo juſt and natural, ſo generous and 
ſublime, and withal ſo compleatly ſolid as not 
to be overthrown; or fo much as weaken'd by 
any of the moſt deliberate efforts of vain and 
affuming pedantry, Here I finiſh my remarks 
for the preſent, not without ſome thoughts of 
purſuing them thro the two remaining Effays, 
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thinking in Matters, 
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* True liberty of 
oth Fcolefaſtical and 
Civil... Tranſlated from the Greet original of 
Xenophon, by the Honble Maurice - Aſhley, Eſq; 
Brother to the Earl of aft 7 55 2 Hol. Octavo. 
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e, in two nd, Del. I 


I. Sheweth that the Peace and A 223 of 
Chriſti- 


anity. 


* Altibla, A Diſquiſition upon Werſhipin g 


towards the Eaft, in Two Parts: Wherein is 
contained the Antiquity, Riſe and Reaſonable- 
neſs of this Religious Ceremony in the Gentile 
World. Its early Adoption into the Chriſtian 
Church. * William N N A. Rector of | 


Boothorp. e ©» 


An Hoſtorical 2nd Critical unt of Hugh 
Peters, after the manner of Mr. 9 Price 1s, 


Fnment 5 with | 


„ concerning the Simp plicity and "7" Wok 
0 pleneſs of the Chriſtian Inſtitution. By Thomas 
Bott, M. A. Rector of Spraxwoell r near r Norwich. 
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